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JL.HE power of a symbol over an ignorant, simple people
is a strange phenomenon, displayed in all its curiosity by
the welcome the plain folk of Scotland accorded to King
Charles. No man could by force of reason have told of a
single positive benefit that might be expected from their
ruler's presence. Fortunately the people did not use reason*
They employed faith instead, and were confident that now
they would see miracles wrought for them. In the illogical
manner of those who cling stubbornly to bright illusions,
they connected all prosperity with their king; all misery
with his enemies.

This idea of royalty was the one spot of color left in the
drab horror of Scotland's view of life* The circumstances
of their time gave them nothing to look forward to in this
world save a miserable poverty. The gloomy religion of
their Kirk could do no more than permit them to hope
that in the world to come they might not be utterly
damned. With the heroic patience of an enduring race,
they reconciled themselves to this prospect, but they did
not in their hearts condemn their king to the same fate;
the symbol of royalty still exercised its mysterious power
over their minds.

So, whatever may have been the carefully guarded